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We have often endeavored, whilst communi- 
cating information ona particular subject, to 
impress on our little readers some important 
reflection arising out of it. It would be well 
for our young friends always to bear in mind, 
that every fact we become acquainted with is 
calculated to open the understanding to some- 
thing beyond what first presents itself to our 
notice. 

Natural history, that is, the history of the 
character and habits of animals, &c., for exam- 
ple, is a very interesting study. But whatever 

leasure we may feel in reading about, and 
owing the wonders of the animal creation and 
instinct, a much higher and more important 
truth may be learned from it. We may see in 
every fact an evidence of the truth of what the 
Bible tells about God. And the man that can 
look at the wonderful contrivances, whereby 
animals are enabled to walk, fly, or swim, or 
indeed perform any of their functions, and yet 
shut his eyes to the evidences they afford of the 
existence of God, must be in a state of the 
grossest folly. : 

The camel is an instance in which both the 
wisdom and goodness of God are most clearly 
exhibited. You all know how useful the horse 
is to us, and how much labor it takes off the 
hands of man. The horse may therefore be 
regarded as a most bountiful gift of our Heaven- 
ly Father. The camel js used where no horse 
could travel. It carries heavy burdens over 
long tracts of desert, where neither water nor 
any herbage, except of the coarsest description, 
such as thistles, wormwood, &c., is found for a 
distance of several days’ journey. It issupplied 
with an additional stomach, or rather pouch, for 
the express purpose of carrying water, and in 
this it can, when drinking, take a sufficient 
quantity to last it seven or eight days. From 
this pouch, or «water stomach, it has the power 
of throwing it into the other stomach, when it 
is thirsty. In order that the camel may be 
able to traverse those parts of the world where 
no water is found, except at very long distances 
apart, itis created with a vessel, in which as 
much water can be stored up as is sufficient to 
serve itfor many days. It has also been stated 
by some writers, that it has the faculty of dis- 
cerning water by the scent, when it is many 
miles off. The same observations apply to its 
power of going for a great length of time on a 
very scanty portion of the coarsest food. In 
those places where pasturage is abundant, they 
generally eat as much in an hour as serves 
them for ruminating all night, and for their 
Support the next day. It is, however, very 


their journeys through the desert, and 
they content themselves with a scanty 
meal of nettles, thistles, wormwood, and 
gem Other harsh vegetables, which they seem 
We indeed to prefer to the more delicate 
plants. The camel differs from the 
¥ dromedary in having two humps on its 
back, whereas the dromedary has only 
one. These humps are another wise 
contrivance for storing up food, as the 
water pouch is for laying up a store of 
water; for they consist merely of fat, 
which, after long journeys on scanty 
fare, is entirely absorbed into the body, 
and the humps disappear, leaving the 
skin quite loose. The humps on the 
back of the camel are not such as accord 
with our ideas of beauty, but we may 
=a. See how wisely they have been placed 
= there, and how useful the purpose they 
are intended to serve. The disposition of the 
camel is mild, docile, and obedient; at their 
master’s bidding, they kneel down to receive 
their load, and patiently bear it to its destina- 
tion. When they arrive at their resting place, 
they kneel down, and the load is removed ; and 
as they generally sleep in a crouching position 
between the bales they have carried, it is very 
easily replaced on the following day. If the 
load is heavier than they can carry, they re- 
fuse to rise, and by loud cries complain of the 
injustice. To urge them to greater speed, in- 
stead of using ill-treatment or blows, the camel- 
drivers sing cheerful songs. Some camels are 
kept entirely for speed ; these will travel from 
sixty to ninety miles per day. ; 
Such, then, are the character and uses of this 
remarkable animal, which constitutes tle prin- 
cipal wealth of the Arabs, and other wandering 
tribes of the desert. It not only serves for the 
uses we have described, but the milk of the 
female affords the greatest portion of the Arab’s 
food ; the flesh of the young is one of his great- 
est luxuries; of the skins he forms his tents; 
the various sorts of hair or wool, shed by the 
camel, he makes into different kinds of cloth. 
London Magazine. 
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JANE HALL, THE HONEST GIRL. 
‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 


Jane Hall was avery little girl when her 
father died. He was a poor man; but he was 
one who loved and feared God, and loved to 
read his Bible and pray to God. When he was 
well he used to work hard; and then Jane and 
her mother had good food to eat and clothes to 
wear; but one day he went out in the woods 
to cut down some trees, and the axe struck his 
leg. Some men took him home; but his leg 
grew more sore, and at last it was cut 
off. Then he grew more sick every day; and 
when he was told that he could live but a few 
days, he called his wife and little Jane to the 
side of his bed, and told them that he must die: 
‘And, then, who will take care of you when I 
am gone ?” said he. 

‘God will take care of us,’ said Jane’s 
mother. 

‘Yes, God will take care of you,’ said the 
poor man, ‘if you love and serve him: the will 
of the Lord be done!’ Soon after this he bade 
them good-by and died. Poor little Jane cried 
very much when she saw her dear father laid 
in the grave; but her mother told her that his 





seldom that they find such abundance when on 


soul was not there. His body was laid in the 


ground; but his soul had gone to be happy 
with God, and he would never be_ poor or sick, 
and never would suffer any more. 
‘OP? said little Jane, ‘I wish we could go 
there, too; for we shall always be poor, now 
father is gone.’ ‘God will take care of us,’ 
said her mother, as she took little Jane’s hand 
in hers, and led her from the grave. 
Jane’s mother got some work to do; but she 
found it very hard to get money to buy food to 
eat, and clothes to wear, and wood to keep 
them warm—for it was very cold, and the snow 
was very deep, and the wind blew through the 
poor house in which Jane and her mother lived. 
At last, one very cold day, when they had no 
food to eat, Jane’s mother went to take home 
some work she had done for a lady. Thesnow 
was very deep, and Jane took a little spade and 
tried to make a path from the door for her 
mother to get intothe road. Aftershe had gone, 
Jane found come chips and sticks, and tried to 
make a little fire to warm her mother when she 
came home. 
When her mother came in, she said ‘ Jane, 
_ Iam very sick and very cold; help me to 
ed.’ 
Jane did all that such a little girl could do 
for her mother, and then she said: ‘ Mother 
you told me you would buy some bread and 
some tea with the money which the lady would 
pay you.’ ‘She paid me no money, my poor 
child,’ said her mother. ‘The lady was not at 
home, and I had to leave my work.’ 
‘Oh! what shall we do?’ cried little Jane. 
‘God will take care of us, my child,’ said her 
mother. 

“Oh, mother!’ said Jane, ‘you are sick, and 
we are poor and cold, and I am so very, very 
hungry.’ ‘ Hush, Jane, hush! said her mcther , 
‘you must not talk so. Has not God taken 
care of us so far? We still have a place to 
live in; and he has not yet left us to starve. 
Come here, my child, and kneel down by me, 
and we will pray to God to take care of us.’ 

The tears ran down Jane’s cheeks as she 
kneeled down by her mother, and then she got 
into bed, and they tried to keep each other 
warm. Soon little Jane cried herself to sleep, 
and forgot how cold and hungry she was till 
morning came, 

When she awoke she found that her mother 
was much worse; and a poor woman, whocame 
in, said al] she wanted was some good food and 
warm tea, and then she would soon be well. 
Then said little Jane, ‘Oh, mother! may I go 
to the lady who owes you the money, and ask 
her for it, and buy some bread and some tea?” 
Her mother said she might go, and told her how 
to find the lady’s house. So little Jane put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went to find the 
house of the lady. In about an hour she came 
back with some bread, and some meat, and 
some tea, and a little broth in a small tin vessel. 

Her mother was laying with her eyes shut, 
and her face was so very pale that poor little 
Jane really thought she was dead. She ran np 
to the bedside, and said, ‘Open your eyes, dear 
mother! See! see! what nice things I have 
for you.’ But her mother did not move, nor 
seem to hear her. Then little Jane put some 
of the broth on the fire ; and, as soon as it was 
warm, she took it to her mother, and put a little 
of the broth into her mouth. Soon her mother 
looked up, and seemed to feel better. Then 
little Jane made some tea, which her mother 
drank; and then Jane showed her all the nice 
things she had brought. 

‘Then you got the money, did you, my child ” 
asked her mother, in a weak voice. ‘ No, moth- 
er, I got no money,’ said Jane. 





‘Then where did you get all these nice 
things” said her mother. Little Jane had 
taken off her shoes, which were all wet and full 
of snow, and she said, ‘Now, mother while I 
warm my cold feet and hands, I will tell you 
all. The lady had gone out of town, and the 
cross man who came to the door would not even 
let me go in to get warm, but shut the door in 
my face. Then I cried; forI could not help it, 
I was so cold and hungry. As J came away, I 
had to pass the shop of a baker, and there, on a 
stand by the door, was a nice loaf of fresh bread, 
and I thought how nice it would taste; I was 
so hungry. But I called to mind the words you 
had often taught me from God’s holy book, 
“ Thou shalt not steal ;” and I did not look at 
the loaf again, but came away.’ 

‘I thank God for that, my child, said her 
mother. ‘ By-and-by,’ said Jane, ‘a little girl 
went by me, who was taking a walk with her 
nurse. She had on fine clothes, and was eating 
a piece of nice cake; and then bad thoughts 
came into my head, and [ said, “ God is good 
to that little girl, but he is not so good to me: 
she has nice clothes to wear, and good things to 
eat; and I am cold and hungry, and my poor 
mother is sosick at home!” Just then a bright 
piece of money fell out of the little girl’s hand, 
and I saw it sink in the snow. The child did 
not stop to look for it, but I did, .and found it ;. 
and, when I looked at the bright money, I 
thought this would buy good food for us, and 
sone tea for my poor mother.’ 

‘My child! my child! said the sick woman; 
‘you did not keep the money?’ ‘No, mother, 
I did not,’ said little Jane. ‘When I had pick- 
ed up the bright money, I saw the child and her 
nurse go into a fine large heuse and shut the 
door; and then I went up the steps of that house 
and pulled the bell. A man came to the door; 
and when it was open, I saw akind lady in the 
hall, and she had in her arms the little girl who 
had lost the money. Then I said to the man. 
“ Here is a piece of money which the little girl 
lost in the street.” The man took the money 
and shut the door; but, before I got off the 
steps, he came after me, and told me to come 
back, for the lady wanted to speak tome. So 
I went back, and the kind lady talked to me, 
and she took hold of my poor cold hands, and 
made me go into a warm room; and when she 
heard how sick my mother was, and how poor 
we were, she sent for some food which she gave 
me to eat; and then she gave me all these 
— and said she would come and see us to- 

ay. i 
5 ane! Jane! has not God taken care of us? 
said the poor woman. ‘ Oh yes, he has, mother,’ 
said Jane. ‘It was very sinful in me to have 
such bad thoughts in my heart.’ 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and 
in came the kind lady. She had brought such 
nice things for the poor woman that she soon 
became well and strong again; the lady sent 
them some wood, and gave Tendo mother work 
to do; and, when Jane was old enough, the 
lady took her to live in her house, to work for 
her; for she said she was glad to have one to 
work for her who would not take what was not 
her own. 

So you see how God takes care of those who 
trust in him. If Jane had kept that money it 
would soon have been spent, aud she would 
never have found the kind lady who took such 
good care of her mother. It would have made- 


her poor mother’s heari very sad; it would have- 
made it more easy for her to sin again; and God 
would have been very angry with her. 

My dear child, no matter how poor you may 





be, never forget that God says to you, ‘ Thou 
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ghalt not steal;’ and never forget, that he will 
take care of those who put their trust in him.— 
(London) Child’s. Companion. 





Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
No. XV.— THE SABBATH. 


Sunday morning! What sweet and sacred 
thoughts fill our minds at the sound! There 
are many pleasant things in our world, but very 
few which give such pure unalloyed delight, as 
a clear, calm Sunday morning. Our hearts 
have been absorbed it may be, almost entirely 
by worldly cares and anxieties ; we have thought 
through the busy hours of every day, “ what 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” Heaven 
and our own souls have been almost forgotten ; 
or remembered with destracted minds during 
family devotions, or just as we were closing our 
eyes in sleep. This is sad and it is sinful ; for 
we were sent into the world, not so much to eat 
and drink, as to think of God, and learn his 
will, and prepare our souls to dwell with him, 
through a whole eternity. But if we have been 
thus cold and worldly, let us with the Sabbath’s 
dawn seek our heavenly Friend, and implore 
his divine spirit, that our souls may be humbled 
before him, and that penitently and confidingly 
we may cry “God be merciful to us sinners.” 

If we fritter away the hours of this sacred 
day in secular pursuits and thoughts, little in- 
deed can we hope for ourselves, It is a holy 
day, a day for communing with God “in spirit 
and in truth,” for examining our own souls, and 
ascertaining our true condition. If we love 
God more than any other friend, we shall de- 
light in the stillness of this day, and in turning 
our thoughts away from earth to dwell on his 
love, and to seek pardon and new strength at 
his hands. Where our best friends are, there 
are our thoughts ; they travel spontaneously to 
meet them, and do not need driving and forcing 
in that direction. 
wants, our hopes, our joys, and toseek sympathy 
and succor in every trial. So do those who 
love Jesus fly to him. With burdened hearts, 
they seek his peace ; with perplexed and doubt- 











ing hearts, they seek his guidance ; with joyful 
hearts, they seek his sympathy, and pour out 


their grateful thanksgivings into his bosom. 
How sweet, how blessed is such communion. 
Those only can know, who have felt it, and a 


Sabbath day affords the best opportunity for 
enjoying it. A sweet peace seems resting on 
the face of the whole creation, on a Sabbath 
morning, every flower, every leaf, every song 
of birds seem to speak of God, and lead our 


hearts up to him in adoration. 


The word of God, speaks more distinctly to 
It requires a 
mind free from anxiety to read the Bible profita- 
We cannot read a verse, and then have a 
flood of foolish and vain thoughts rush in before 
we read another ; we cannot have our eyes on 
the sacred page, and our hearts on something 
else; and undestand its spiritual teachings. 
When our spirits are at peace ; when they have 
been communing with God in prayer, then‘a 
new light beams forth from the Bible, then a 
new meaning seems to connect itself with 
familiar passages, and we Wonder why we never 


us too on Sabbath mornings. 


bly. 


gaw it there before. 


There is a great variety of books for Sunday 
reading, many of them are good, but I doubt if 


a day is well spent in reading the best of them 


‘We need to stop and think. Crowding the 
‘mind with new ideas is not making progress in 
‘religion; filling the heart with new love, new 
faith, new humility, is what we want. These 
-eome by prayer and quiet meditation. We must 
know what our soul is and what it requires, 


the reading a means, not an end. 
Each must ascertain what promotes or hin 


ders his own spirituality, and then be careful in 
using such means as will exert the best influ- 


ence, 


We fly to tell them our 


precise mode of conduct will not suit all, nor 
should we seek to bind all minds to our own 
standard. Our work on the Sabbath is chiefly 
with our own souls, in repenting of and forsak- 
ing sin—in consecrating ourselves to the service 
of God, in committing ourselves to Him fully 
| and cheerfully. If we do this, the day of rest 
| will refresh oursouls: when the evening shadows 
fall upon the hills, a sweet peace will rest upon 
us, and we shall lie down at night under the 
shadow of the Almighty’s wing, and “ fear no 
evil,” our hearts will be purified and strength- 
ened for the duties and toils of the week, and 
filled with sweet confidence and trust 

Aunt Fanny. 


| Souls are so differently constituted that one 
| 








Obituary. 





ORIGINAL. 


MY LITTLE COUSINS. 


The snows of eight winters have rested upon 
my dear little cousins’ graves, and been melted 
by the warm breath of eight springs. The 
flowers have blossomed and the birds sang 
above them, yet they sleep quietly in the grave 
yard, not far from my little brother Henry. 

I was but nine years old when they were laid 
to rest; but the remembrance of them, and the 
impression their death made upon my young 
heart will never be effaced. Very frequently 
a word or incident will awaken memories of 
them so painfully distinct, as to nearly over- 
whelm me. 

Little Ellen, as she was usually called, was 
my little playmate, and we were fondly attached 
to each other. She was very quiet and affec- 
tionate, though fond of play, and loving the 
birds, flowers and sunshine, yet she was ever 
ready to doall in her power toassist her mother, 
and might often be found patiently rocking her 
younger sister’s cradle, when the hum of the 
bee, the songs of the birds and the warm sun- 
shine were calling her out to frolic among the 
clovers and violets. Dear little creature! how 
well I remember her sweet face and laughing 
blue eyes, under her yellow sun-bonnet. as she 
played with her kitty and the butterflies and 
tlowers ; or as she walked beside her father, on 
Sunday to church. 

Of littke Mary and Margaret, I cannot re- 
member so much as of Ellen, as they were 
younger ; but they were beautiful children, and 
loved by all. 

Mary differed from her elder sister, both in 
appearance and disposition. She wus not as 
active as Ellen, and might nearly always be 
found in her little rocking chair. She was first 
called from this lower world to enter her 
Heavenly Father’s home. She was not con- 
sidered dangerously iJ] until a few hours before 
her death; the night before she was restless, 
with some fever; but not enough to alarm her 
mother, or occasion her to do anything for her. 
In the morning she was unable to rise, anda 
physician was called, and her disease was 
found to be a violent attack of the scarlet fever, 
which was then prevalent in N. and vicinity. 
In vain were all attempts to check the progress 
of the disorder, and at three o’clock in the after- 
noon little Mary’s sufferings were over. Her 
father was twenty miles from home, and though 
he was sent for as soon as she was considered 
dangerous, before he could reach her bedside, 
his Mary had ceased to breathe, and lay cold 
and still. She died December 31st., 1841, aged 
.|three years, one month and nineteen days. 
Happy little Mary! she entered upon the new 
year in the Paradise of God, and with the 
angels she sang the praise of her Saviour. 

Ellen was soon attacked with the same dis- 





tionate. 


shorter till all was still. 


eyelids. She died January 12th, 1842. 


ease, though in a much milder form, and strong 
hopes were entertained of her recovery ; but a 
‘before we can pray fervently, and how shall we change for the worse soon cut off these hopes. 
know unless we stop and commune with our- 
-selves? Some may consider that a well kept 
Sabbath, which has been spent in reading a 
religious book or paper from morning till night, 
but while doing this, our souls may be wholly 
barren of Sunday thoughts, and Sunday feelings. 
Not but a certain amount of proper reading may 
quicken our souls intoa higher activity; but 
we must make this quickening the object ; and 


During her sickness she was patient and affec- 


Little Margaret was sick when her sister 


her. Janutry 18th her short life of eleven and 
a half months, was ended, her ery of pain and 
suffering was hushed, and an almost unearthly 
beauty settled upon her brow. Only eighteen 
days were the sisters separated, and in that 
short time was my uncle robbed of all his little 
ones, and the house they had filled with their 
joyous mirth was lonely and desolate. 
Sturbridge, Mass. Saran Assy. 








Nurserv. 








ORIGINAL. 
THOUGHTLESS ANNA. 

“Anna, my dear,” said uncle Joshua to his 
niece, who was playing with a kitten upon the 
door-step, “Come, get your bonnet, for I want 
you to take a walk with me this fine morning.” 
Quickly jumping up, and shaking the curls 
from her forehead, Anna bounded up the stair- 
case, to get her hat. Presently her uncle called 
to know what detained her so long. 
“ Oh wait a moment, dear uncle,” she replied, 
“T cannot find my tippet,” but almost in the 
same minute, she appeared in the hall. apparent- 
ly neatly and warmly equipped. Uncle Joshua 
she had ever heard a little motto, about having 
a place for everything. 
“Oh yes, indeed,” she answered gaily, “I 
know it, mother often repeats it to me; this is 
it, ‘Always have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place.’ But then it is so hard 
to think. I forget all about my resolution, al- 
most as soon as [ make it.” 
“ But you must keep trying to remember it, 


you don’t succeed, why try again.” 


maiden’s bonnet quite off her head. 


ened, in such a gale as this ?” 


but one was only pinned on.” 


reform immediately. 


down also to mend. 


to fine her daughter thus occupied. 


do well.’ 
duty, but now 
thoughtful child.” 
was at once made. 


and much self-denial, but I have recently learn 


girl “thoughtless Anna.” Z. 


gently patted her on her head, and asked her if 


They walked on in silence for some time. 
Uncle Joshua wondering what the child could 
be thinking of, for it was seldom Anna was in 
so thoughtful a mood. Presently there came a 
sudden gust of wind which blew the little 


“Ah, how is this” said the good old gentle- 
man, as he rescued the forlorn looking bonnet 
from some water into which it had been blown, 
“ thoughtlessness again, I fear, is the cause. 
But one string do I see; pray did you imagine 
your bonnet could stay upon your head, unfast- 


Anna blushed deeply, and hanging her head 
faultered, “there were indeed, sir, two strings, 


Her uncle then gave his little niece many 
words of counsel and advise, warning her 
against the encouragement of so careless a 
habit, and begged her if she would save her- 
self and friends much vexation and trouble, to 


This good instruction, for the first time in 
her life, seemed to make some impression upon 
Anna’s conscience, and no sooner had she re- 
turned from her walk, than she cleansed the 
soiled bonnet, and neatly sewed on the string. 
As she laid it away, a large rent in her morning 
frock met her eye, this she immediately sat 


While she was thus occupied, her mother 
came into the room, and was greatly surprised 


“ How happy it makes me, my child,” she 
said, “to see you so usefully engaged. It is 
never to late to ‘cease to do evil and learn to 
You have of late caused me much 
sorrow, in being so careless, and unmindful of 
hope you have made a serious 
resolution to be an industrious, obedient, and 


Do not think, dear reader, that a reformation 
It cost her many a struggle, 


ed, that neither Mrs. Ludlow, or good uncle 
Joshua, have now any occasion to call the little 


is there in religion to make it appear gloomy ? 
What is religion? Or rather, I would ask, 
what effect will religion have upon a young 
person, that he should regard it as a gloomy 
affair ? 

The pious child has God for his Father and 
Friend. Is that anything to be dreaded? An 
impenitent child can think of God only with 
dread, as an All-Powerful Being, who is angry 
with him, and will punish him for his sins, 
But, a pious child will look upto Him as a 
tender Father. Are you happy when your 
father is angry with you? How much less can 
you be happy when God is angry with you ? 
The pious child can look upon Jesus as his 
Saviour. He can think of Him as having once 
been a child, and as having experienced all the 
feelings of a child ; so that He can sympathize 
with you in all your little trials. You do not 
wish to go to a grave old man and tell him all 
the little affairs which trouble you. You think 
he will feel no interest in such little things. 
But with God there is no great, no small. 
Little things are as truly the objects of his care 
as great ones. And Jesus, while on earth, 
sharply rebuked the men that would drive the 
little children away from him. He will not 
repulse you now, if you goto him. You may 
tell him all you troubles, with the sweet assur- 
ance that he cares for you. And is it a gloomy 
thing to have such a Friend? 

Children may die. A very large proportion 
of the people that are born into the world, die 
in childhood. The child who does not love the 
Saviour, always trembles to think of death. It 
is a terrible thought to him to think of dying 
and sinking into eternal night. But, if you 
have Jesus for your Friend, all is bright beyond 


and as the old saying goes, “try, try, and if|the grave. His bright angels will meet your 


spirit, as it leaves its cold tenement of clay, and 
carry you up to the golden city, where you will 
see Jesus face to face, and enjoy his smiles, and 
partake of the bright glories of that world of 
light. And then, your body shall sleep quietly 
in the ground, and God will take care of it, 
till the morning of the resurrection, when he 
will bring it to you, a new and glorious body, 
like the body of Christ, as he appeared on the 
mount of transfiguration, clothed in a robe of 
light. Is there anything gloomy in this ? 

But suppose you live. What is there that is 
worth living for without religion? See those 
boys chasing the butterflies. How eagerly 
they pursue these gay and _ beautiful creatures, 
through the lanes and over the brooks and 
across the broad meadows; and how often. just 
as they think them within their grasp. away 
they go, “over the hills and far away.” But 
there! that boy has caught one in his hand. 
Yet, how sad the disappointment! It is no 
more the beautiful object it appeared to be. It 
is crushed, a loathsome thing. Such is this 
world, with all its bright hopes and alluring 
prospects. 

But religion gives you an object worth living 
for. It sets before you the bright hope of im- 
mortal life. It opens before you in this life, 
employments in serving God and doing good, 
worthy of a child of immortality. It makes 
every service delightful, because it is done for 
God, your best Friend. It gives you grace to 
control those evil passions that make you 
miserable. It affords you comfort and consola- 
tion in times of trial, by leading you to look up 
to God as your Friend, who will permit you to 
suffer no more than will be for your good. But 
above all, it gives you a sense of the pardon of 
your sins, and this removes the sting of re- 
morse and the fear of hell. Is there anything 
gloomy in all this?—M. Y. Observer. HN. 





DECISION. 
OR, LILLIE AND MARIA. 


Not long ago, Lillie and Maria were plea- 
sant pupils of a popular Boarding School. 





She spoke of her sister, and asked if| ~ zs ae ae 
they should have to put her in the grave with 
Mary. She died easily and pleasantly as if 
sinking to sleep, her breath growing shorter and 
I remember well my 
sorrow as I stood beside her and looked upon 
her sweet face for the last time—that face from 
which death had taken no charm, and which 
seemed so life-like that I could hardly persuade 
. | myself that death—not sleep, weighed down her 


___ Religion. 


CHILDREN’S THOUGHTS. 


ple were the happiest of mortals. 
I have conversed with some after they wer 


like to think of becoming religious, becaus 
they thought religion was so gloomy. And 











Ellen died, and not long did she stay behind 


When I was a boy, I thought religious peo- 
I cannot tell 
how it is, in this respect, with all children; but 


awakened, who have told me that they did not 


suppose there are many who feel so. But what 


They were nearly of the same age, and both 
made rapid progress in mental culture. Their 
bright and active minds unfolded under the 
admiring eye of devoted parents. 

And Lillie thought she loved the Saviour. 
Often, after listening to a mother’s counsel and 
prayer, she would retire to meditate on the 
words of wisdom which were repeated to her 
from the Bible, and then bow before the mercy 
e|seat. Thoughshe had not seen a dozen years; 
her heart was mature in submission and love to 
e| parents and to God, She was therefore the de- 








I} light of home, as such an only daughter must | 
ever be. But how little we can guess of the | 
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uture. Wemay ride gaily upon life’s calm 
waters, whena gloomy tide rolls just behind 
our peaceful bark. It was so with Lillie. One 
day, while swinging innocently on the play- 
grounds, beneath the green boughs of interlock- 
ing trees, her swaying seat grazed the limbs of 
a horse standing near; and in a moment his 
iron-bound feet were imbedded in her head. 
She was borne to the arms of weeping friends, 
and her spirit passed away to “That land no 
mortal may know.” While this tragical and 
touching scene was transpiring, Maria was 
playing in the hall of her own sweet home, 
with a few companions. The tidings were 
whispered to them, “ Lillie is dead !” Maria lis- 
tened to the tale of woe, and after some min- 
utes of solemn thought, she exclaimed, “ What 
a terrible thing it would be if I should be taken 
away so—going on as [am now.” She wasa 
lovely girl, but did not feel prepared to die. 
Another pause succeeded her remark, and then 
she added, “I will be a Christian!” Hesitat- 
ing a moment longer, she continued, “I will be 
one to-day!’, ‘This did not satisfy her troubled 
spirit, and she said with emphasis, “1 will be 
one now!” The decision was made, and she 
retired to open the Bible, and cast herself in 
prayer upon its promises, at the foot of Calvary. 
Maria was thenceforth a devoted disciple of the 
Saviour, and a few months after was seized with 
slow but fatal disease. Unlike Lillie, she went 
gradually down to the dark valley, and her 
accents were musical with hope and joy as she 
approached the narrow stream, we dread so 
much. She faded from earth as a star lost in 
the morning light; and we cannot doubt has 
had glorious communion with Lillie beneath 
the foliage of the Tree of Life. 

Oh! was not Maria wise in improving God’s 
providence? Have my youthful readers lost 
no friends? Yes—and every death scene has 
repeated the earnest command of the gracious 
Lord, PrepaReE To MEET THY Gop!—WN. Y. 
Observer. P.C. H. 


Hlorality. 
A TRUE HERO. 


There is an endearing tenderness in the love 
of a mother for a son, that transcends all other 
affections of the heart. We have just heard, 
says Washington Irving, a touching illustration 
of the fact, that the love of a son for his mother 
may also transcend, and swallow up all other 
affections; at a moment, too, when he might 
well be pardoned for remembering only his own 
great trials, 

Some two year ago, a young man, belonging 
to Philadelphia, was returning by rail road to that 
city, from the town of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
By an accident which happened to the train as 
it was approaching town, and while he was stand- 
ing upon the carriage, he was thrown off, and 
fell partly under the wheel of the succeeding 
carriage ; his right hand was crushed, and drop- 
ped uselessly at his side. This, however, was 
fortunately his only injury. He was a young 
man of determined nerve. He uttered no com- 
plaint—not even a groan. 

When the train arrived at the depot, a vehi- 
cle was immediately called ; when, attended by 
his friend, he said to the coachman, “ Drive at 
once to Dr. M ’s, in Walnut street.” 

“« Had not you better go immediately home ?” 
asked his friend. 

“No,” said he, “Ido not want them to know 
anything about me until it is all over.” 

Our hero, for he was a hero, was deaf to all 
the counter remonstrances of his friend; and 
they drove rapidly to the house of the eminent 
surgeon alluded to. They were shown into the 
parlor, and the doctor was summoned. 

After an examimtion, “ Well, my dear fel- 
low,” said the surgeon, for he was well acquaint- 
ed with his patient, “you know, I suppose, 
what must be done ?” 

“I do,” he replied; “and it is for the pur- 
pose of having it done that I am here.” 

“* My surgical table,” said the doctor, “ is be- 
ow.” 























“ Can it not be don2 wtthout that?” asked the 
sufferer. 

“[ cannot be tied—I cannot be held. Am- 
putate my arm here, doctor,’ he continued, 
holding out his dangling limb over the back of 
the sofa. “Do it here, doctor: I shall not 
flinch ; I shall not interfere with your opera- 
tions,” ’ 

The limb was bared—two attendants, medical 


students in the house, were summoned—the arm 
was taken off above the elbow, while the patient 
sat as he had requested, uttering no groan, nor 
speaking a single word, while the operation was 
being performed. The dressings were applied, 
the patient got ready to leave, and returned to 
his own house, attended by his friend. When 
he reached the door, he turned round to the 
surgeon, and said, “ Doctor, [ should like to 
look at my arm once more—pray, let me see it.” 

The surgeon raised the mangled limb—the 
patient glanced at the bloodless hand, and said, 
* Doctor, there is a ring upon a finger of that 
hand: will you take it off for me? My Moru- 
ER gave me that ring when she was on her 
death-bed. J can part with my arm, but while 
I live I cannot part with that ring.” 

The ring was slipped from the cold, white 
finger: “Put it on that finger,” said he, hold- 
ing out the same finger of his left hand. Ashe 
was leaving the door, with his attendant, to 
enter the carriage, he said, “ How shall [ break 
this thing to my poor sister !” 


THE LITTLE STRANGER. 


Though a man of very strict principles, no 
man ever enjoyed a joke more than Dr. Byron; 
he had a vast fund of humor, an every-day wit, 
and with children, particularly, he loved to chat 
familiarly and draw them out. As he was one 
day passing into the house, he was accosted by 
a very little boy, who asked him if he wanted 
any SAUCE, meaning vegetables. The doctor 
inquired if such a tiny thing wasa market man, 
“ No, sir, my father,” was the prompt answer. 
The doctor said, ‘“ Bring me insome squashes,” 
and passed into the house, sending out the 
change. In a few moments the child returned, 
bringing back part of the change; the doctor 
told him he was welcome to it; but the child 
would not take it back, saying his father would 
blame him. Such singular manners in a child 
attracted his attention, and he began to exam- 
ine the child attentively ; he was evidently poor, 
his little jacket was pieced and patched with 
almost every kind of cloth, and his trowsers 





————-——— | darned with so many colors it was difficult to 


tell the original fabric, but scrupulously neat 
and clean withal. The boy very quietly endur- 
ed the scrutiny of the doctor, while holding him 
at arm’s length, and examining his face. At 
length he said, 

* Youseem a nice little boy ; won’t you come 
and live with me and be a doctor? 

“Yes sir,” said the child. 

* Spoken like a man,” said the doctor, patting 
his head as he dismissed him. 

A few weeks passed on, when one day Jim 
came to say there was a little boy with a bundle 
down stairs wanting to see the doctor, and 
would not tell his business to any one else. 
«Send him up,” was the answer; and in a few 
moments he recognized the boy of the squashes 
(but no squash himself, as we shall see:) he was 
dressed in a new, though coarse suit of clothes, 
his hair very nicely combed, his shoes brushed 
up and a little bundle, tied in a homespun 
checked handkerchief, on his arm. Deliberately 
taking off his hat, and lying it down with his 
bundle, he walked up to the doctor, saying, 

“T have come, sir.” 

“ Come for what, my child ?” 

“To live with you, and be a doctor,” said the 
child, with the utmost NAIVETE. 

The first impulse of the doctor was to laugh 
immoderately ; but the imperturbable gravity of 
the little thing, rather sobered him, as he re- 
called, too, his former conversation, and he 
avowed he felt he needed no addition to his 
family. 

“Did your father consent to your coming,” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“Ttold him you wanted me to come and 
live with you and be a doctor; and he said, 
you was a very good man, and [ might come as 
soon as my clothes were ready.” 

“And your mother, what did she say ?” 

“She said Doctor Byron would do just what 
he said he would, and God had provided for 
me.” And said he, “I have ona new suit of 
clothes,” surveying himself, “and here is 
another in the bundle,” undoing the kerchief, 
and displaying them, with two little shirts, 
white as snow, and a couple of neat checked 
aprons, so carefully folded, it was plain none 
but a mother would have done it. The sensi- 
bilities of the doctor were awakened to see the 





fearless, the undoubting trust with which that 





poor couple had bestowed their child upon him, 
and sucha child. His cogitations were not 
long: he thought of Mosesin the bulrushes, 
abandoned to Providence; and, above all, he 
thought of the child that was carried into 
Egypt, and that that divine Saviour had said, 
* Blessed be little children ;” and he called for 
the wife of his bosom, saying, “ Susan, dear, I 
think we pray in church that God will have 
mercy UPON ALL YOUNG CHILDREN.” 

“To be sure we do,” said the wondering wife ; 
“and what then?” 

“And the Saviour said, ‘ Whosoever receiveth 
one such little child in my name, receiveth me ; 
take this child in his name, and take care of 
him ;?” and from this hour this good couple re- 
ceived him to their hearts and homes. It did 
not then occur to them that one of the most 
emminent physicians and best men of the age 
stood before them in the person of that child; 
it did not occur to them that this little creature, 
thus thrown upon their charity, was destined to 
be their staff and stay in declining age—a pro- 
tector to their daughters, and more than son to 
themselves; all this was then unrevealed; but 
they cheerfully received the child they‘ believed 
Providence had committed to their care; and if 
ever beneficence was rewarded, it was in this 
instance.— Family Circle and Parlor Magazine. 





Parental. 








DEDICATION TO THE MINISTRY. 


John Summerfield, was one of those who had 
been solemnly dedicated to God for the minis- 
try at his birth. The early development of his 
talents at school, together with the extraordin- 
ary benevolence of his heart, gradually encour- 
aged his father, that he would eventually be- 
come a preacher. When John, however, was a 
lad of sixteen years, he became dissipated, and 
fell into various irregularities of life. Even at 
this time, however, his father, clinging to the 
promise of God, did not despair. At nineteen, 
John was converted; and what a light in the 
church he became, is well known. 

It may not be amiss to narrate in connexion 
with this case, one existing among ourselves. 
D. F. was dedicated to the ministry by a dying 
father, when he was but an infant. To meet 
the wishes of the dying parent, he was put to 
books and sent tocollege. So far as I can now 
remember, precisely the conversation here nar- 
rated, took place petwen a brother of him and 
the writer, in the fall of 1834. 

“ How is it, brother J.” said I, “that your 
father having been an elder in the church, and 
leaving so many sons, did not raise at least one 
preacher?” “Oh” saidhe, ‘there is tobe one.” 
“Which?” saidI. “D.” he replied. “Where 
is he?” was my answer, for I had never heard 
of him before. “At A. in college, in the Senior 
Class.” “Is he pious?” * No, but he will be.” 
“How do you know that?” “Why, father 
when dying, solemnly dedicated him to the 
ministry ; and we have never doubted but that 
God, in due time, will call him to the work! I 
was astonished above measure ; and was ready 
to say, as Christ did to the Syrian mother, “O 
man! great is thy faith!” It pleased God, in 
the spring of 1835, to bring me into acquaint- 
ance with D. He was still a Senior, among 
the first in his class, and exceedingly ambitious. 
But during the protracted meeting held in A, 
at that time, he became converted ; and although 
he resisted the call to the ministry for nearly 
two years, he was at last so “ inwardly moved 
of the Holy Ghost” to preach the gospel, that, 
like Mathew, he literally left his business and 
followed Christ! For many years past has he 
been preaching with success, the “ unscarchable 
riches ” of grace. Long may he continue so to 
preach, and thus to encourage other parents to 
imitate his sainted father! 

The Rev. Dr. Golding (of precious memory) 
told me, many a year ago, that when he in- 
formed his mother he had made up his mind to 
study theology, and hoped that she would not 
object—her reply was; “ Why, my son, that is 
what I have been praying for, for many years !” 
Tf we needed Scriptural examples on this head, 
Samuel is such; Jeremiah is such; John the 
Baptist is such.—Home and For. Ree. 


When Summerfield was on his death bed, he 
exclaimed, “O, if | might be raised again, how 
could I preach! I could preach as I have never 
preached before; Ihave had a look into eter- 
nity.” 


| Johnson. 

















° . 
Editorial. 
MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXII. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

A very different person from Richard Baxter, 
but one who, in the world of literature and 
morals, ranks deservedly high, is Dr. Samuel 
He had to contend from his childhood 
up, with severe physicial maladies. A distin- 
guished female writer has said: “If we could 
know the circumstances under which many an 
admired work was written, the account of these 
would be more interesting than the work itself, 
and perhaps more valuable.” We must admit 
the force of this, when we recollect that a great 
man teaches as much by his life as by his 
works, And though comparatively few are 
witnesses of the former, yet all the actions of 
such a man become the subjects of enquiry ; 
and if it is found that his life gives force to his 
writings, by showing that harmony subsisted 
between them, that the individual practiced the 
preceipts which he taught, then society owes a 
double debt of gratitude to that man. Dr. 
Johnson was a great advocate of diligence, indus- 
try and correct aims,in the great business of life ; 
and he examplified his owntheory in his practice. 

Dr. Johnson’s parents were somewhat ad- 
vanced in years when he was born. His child- 
hood was marked by pain and suffering, from 
an hereditary scrofulous disease, which clung 
to him through life. During the time that he 
was at the University, (where he was indebted 
for his maintenance to the scanty aid of a 
wealthy individual, who professed to keep him 
there as a companion to his son,) he suffered 
great privations from poverty. Yet when some 
of his fellow-students observed that his shoes 
were worn out, and placed a new pair at the 
door of his room, his strong determination to 
maintain an independant spirit, induced him 
to refuse the present in the peremptory manner 
natural to his resolute character. For years 
after, he toiled at literary pursuits in the employ 
of booksellers, who did not reward his labors in 
the most liberal spirit; and once, it is said, that 
he had no more than fourpence a day to live on. 
When we think of him, unknown, unfriended, 
poor, and under the scourge of a painful dis- 
ease, that never left hima single day entirely 
free from suffering, and often tortured him 
dreadfully, we must confess that there was 
much of moral heroism in his manfully and 
determinately setting himself to work. His 
dictionary, which classifies the English lan- 
guage, and which so wonderfully abounds in 
quotations, showing in what sense all the dis- 
tinguished writers of preceeding times have 
used various words, will ever remain a noble 
monument of learning and perseverance; and 
the circumstances under which it was written 
must increase our admiration, by enlisting our 
sympathies. 

The same spirit of independence which pre- 
vented Dr. Johnson from receiving the shoes 
from his fellow-collegians, remained with him, 
and prevented his seeking for patronage among 
the great. Bya long continued series of efforts, 
he contrived to maintain himself in modest com- 
petence, but never arrived at affluence. Never- 
theless, his charities were magnificent. He 
had a truly liberal spirit ; and although he had 
great and unpleasant sternness of manner at 
times, his heart overflowed towards the unfor- 
tunate. In the various relations of life he was 
truly estimable, and he was a most affectionate, 
obedient sonto his parents. When his beloved 
and excellent mother died, he wrote his “ Ras- 
selas,” in the evenings of one week, to pay the 
expenses of her funeral. 

His numerous writings were all designed, 
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and most of them calculated to promote the 
elevation of morals in society. He was called 
“The moralist of the age.” He was always 
distinguished for his firm Christian faith, and to 
the consolations it afforded we must look for 
the causes of his fortitude and perseverance. 
His manners were not prepossessing, nor was 
his temper even; and his prejudices were 
neither few nor feeble; but with all these draw- 
backs from the loveable, and these human frail- 
ties, when we view him combating with difficul- 
ties, bearing up under disease, and laboring 
incessantly to enlighten others by his genius, 
we must admit that he was a fine example of 
mora] heroism. N. W. B. 





MONSTER MAKING. 

A Brotat Hussanp.—A woman appeared 
at the North Watch House last night, and re- 
presented that her husband when he came home 
to supper last evening, began to abuse her and 
the little child, by throwing the tea-pot at the 
head of the child, striking her across the nose 
with a knife, and turning them both out of doors. 
The Watch, by her desire, conveyed her to the 
house of her brother, where she found refuge 
for the night.—Boston Traveller, Dec. 15. 

A Monster.—The Manchester Mirror is 
informed by a correspondent at Alexandria, N. 
H., that Mr. Luke Gale, a blacksmith of the 
latter town, has caused great excitement in that 
town by his long continued abuse of his wife, 
which he has ended by beating her recently in 
bed, until her limbs were covered with blood, 
and inflicting outrages upon her, which it would 
be improper to name. ‘This 

————-wretch, 
Whom t’were base flattery to call a coward, 
is said to be in good circumstances. He has 
been indicted for pape assault, but his 
counsel have sueceeded in postponing the case 
until another term—Boston Courier. 

These are the effects of intoxicating liquors, 
and are only a sample of thousands of cases, 
which occur in our land in the course ofa year. 

If intoxicating liquors had never been in- 
vented, how many families which have been 
ruined, and how many who are now wretched, 
would have been happy ? 

If, before this liquid was invented, a person 
should have proposed to introduce into families 
a drink which would produce poverty, wretched- 
ness and madness—who would have been in 
favor of it? who would not have voted its des- 
truction ? shall we not then declare war against 
this enemy to all that is good and desirable ? 
shall we not avoid it, as we would deadly poison 
—and take every lawful measure to destroy it, 
or drive it out of the community ? 

—<———— 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Mt. Vernon, Me., Dec. 8, 1851. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir,—As my little daughter 
is very much pleased with your excellent little 
per, and as I believe that it is calculated to 
benefit the heart, and to improve the morals of 
the youth, I cheerfully enclose one dollar in ad- 
vance for the “ Youth’s Companion” for the 

year 1852. Yours Respectfully, J. Brnxine. 





Daricty. 
AMOS AND THE NAILS. 

There was a very bad boy by the name of 
Amos, who had a very good father. This father 
was grieved and troubled at the wickedness of 
his son,—and had tried in vain to convince 
him of his sin and induce him to make efforts 
to reform. One day the father said to Amos, 
“ Here is a hammer and a keg of nails. I wish 
you, every time you do a wrong action, to drive 
one of those nails into this wall.” Amos said. 
“Well, father I will.” Before long Amos 
came to his father and said, tae keg is empty. 
I have used all the nails, Come and see. 
The father went to the spot, and found the wall 
black with nails. He said to his son. “Amos, 
have you committed a wrong action for every 
one of those nails?” ‘“ Yes, father,” said Amos. 
The father said sorrowfully, “ What a bad boy 
you must be, Amos, Why will not you turn 
about and try to be a good boy?” Amos re- 
mained thoughtful for a few moments and then 
said, “ Father, I willtry—I have been altogeth- 
er too bad. I will try to be a better boy.” Said 
his father, “Take the hammer, and for every 
good act you do, draw out a nail and put it into 
the keg.” Ina few weeks the boy came again 
to his father and said, “Come, father, and see 
the nails in the keg again. Every good act I 
have done I have pulled outa nail. See, the 
keg is full again.” “I am glad of it, my son; 
but Amos, the holes are left—the holes are left.” 
What did he mean, my little readers ? 

—_——_—~>——_ 


A BIBLE LEAF IN THE WIND. 


A young man of New Jersey, about twenty, 
was engaged in the labours of the farm during 
the early part of the summer of 18—. He was 
walking leisurely with cart and oxen along the 
public road, when his eye caught sight of a 
little piece of paper, which a breath of passing 
wind gently stirred up and set in motion. He 
walked on. Curiosity, however, was excited. 
He stopped, went back, = up the paper to 
see what it might be. It was the fragment of 
a Bivle leaf. He read as he followed his team. 

The summer had scarcely ended, when the 
farmer’s son was suddenly seized with a fatal 
disease. During the intervals of agony, he was 
told his danger, and asked whether he was 
prepared to die. He assured his heart-broken 

arents his peace was made with God. On his 

ed of death he declared what the Lord had 
done for his soul. That Bible leaf in the wind 
was guided by His hand who directs the sun. 
This flying Scripture was an arrow out of Je- 
hovah’s quiver. From that soiled, tattered page, 
carelessly picked up by the wayside, spake the 
voice of the Lord to his slumbering soul. 
Conscience awoke, Sin, unknown or forgotten, 
revived. His guilty, burdened spirit cried to 
God in secret places. The Lord heard the 
suppliant, and with the Bible, now his com- 
panion, pointed him to the Lamb which taketh 
away sin. In Jesus he hath found redemption 
through his blood, and forgiveness of sins, ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace. And when 
death started up in his path and called him, 
with scarce a moment’s notice, from the pursuits 
of the farm and the endearments of home away 
into eternity, he was essed of an anchor 
sure and steadfast. That flying Bible leaf had 
taken hold of his heart, and linked his soul 
safely to the throne of God.—Presbyterian. 


ee 
ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. 

Two wealthy gentlemen were lately convers- 
ing in regard to the period when they had best 
enjoyed themselves. “I will tell you,” says 
one, “ when I most enjoyed life. Soon after I 
was twenty-one, [ worked for Mr. . laying 
stone wall at twenty cents per day.” “Well,” 
replied the other, “that does not differ much 
from my experience. When I was twenty, I 
hired myself out at seven dollars per month. I 
have never enjoyed myself better since.” The 
experience of these two individuals teaches, 
first, that one’s happiness does not depend on 
the amount of his gains or the station he occu- 
pies ; second, that very small ren geome with 
industry and prudence may secure wealth. 

—_——~——— 


CHILDREN HAVE FOUR EARS! 
‘Childen have four ears! So said Rev. Dr. 
Caruthers of Portland, at the Children’s Meet- 
ing in his church, the week of the Anniversary 
of the American Board. He was saying a word 











to the children, to secure their attention to those 
who were to address them. ‘Children have 
four ears,’ said he; ‘their eyesure ears. They 
hear with their eyes. If I see a child looking 
at the speaker, I know that he hears him.’ 

Will our readers remember this at the Sab- 
bath school, and in the house of God! Hear 
with your eyes, as well as with your ears. If 
you hear not with your eyes, your thoughts will 
be likely to wander, with the fvols’ eyes, to the 
ends of the earth. 


_————_ 
‘HAPPY MARY. 

“ The influence of a dear young friend, whose 
home conduct was a beautiful illustration of the 
faith that worketh by love, is thus described by 
an eye-witness :—‘ She moved about the house 
like a sunbeam. I heard her singing as she 
passed to and fro, and her mother heard her 
too, and said, with a fond smile, “It is Mary. 
She is always the same, always happy. I do 
not know what I would do without her.” “I 
do not know what any of us would do without 
Mary,” repeated her eldest daughter, and the 
rest echoed her words. 

Her youngest brother is of a violent temper, 
and is always quarreling with somebody ; but 
he never quarrels with Mary, because she will 
not quarrel with him, but strives to turn aside 
his anger by gentle words, Even her very 
presence has an influence over him.’” 

—————_—_ 


“IT IS IMPOSSIBLE.” 


It is a wonderful thing toa Caffre, that a book 
should talk, or that one person should be able 
to express his meaning to another by written 
signs. 

“Your child can read,” said a missionary to 
a Caffre, who had sent his offspring to the 
school. “No,” said he; “I cannot believe 
that. You white people may be able to read, 
you are so clever; but you cannot teach us to 
read; it isimpossible.” ‘Come here,” said the 
missionary to the child. The child stepped 
forward. “ Let your father hear you read this,” 
continued the missionary. He read ; the father 
tistened ; he was astonished, and, clasping his 
child to his breast, he wept over him with joy. 
—Smith’s South Africa. 

ee 
SHEDING LIGHT. 

A judge once asked a witness— 

“ Mr. Smith, you once officitaed ina pulpit— 
do you mean by that, that you preached ?” 

* No, sir, I held the light for the man that did.’ 

“Ah! the court understood you differently. 
They supposed the discourse came from you.” 

* No, sir, I only threw a little light on it,’ 

—_———~—— 

“ Child Deserted in the Woods.—A male in- 
fant about four weeks old was found buried 
under a quantity of leaves in Jones’s Woods on 
Tuesday afternoon, by Mr. John McGlynn and 
Mr. James P. Donah, while they were on a 
shooting excursion. The child was well clad, 
and appeared in excellent health. Two females 
were seen leaving the woods a short time pre- 
vious. The infant was so completely buried 
up under leaves, that it would, in all probability, 
have perished undiscovered, but for the dog 
which accompanied the sportsmen, which scent- 
ed it out and bronght them to the spot.” 


—— 

Speaking of the goods of life, Sir William 
Temple says :—The greatest pleasure of life is 
love; the greatest treasure is contentment; the 
greatest possession is health ; the greatest ease 
is sleep; and the greatest medicine is a true 
friend. —_——o 

No Excuse For Evi, Tuovents. 

“ Evil into the mind, of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or stain behind.”—Mitron. 

“Thoughts are only criminal when they are 
first chosen, and then voluntarily continued.” 

S. Jounson, Rambler 8. 

“ Evil may come into, and leave, the mind ; 

And, unapproved, will leave no — 

non. 


—_————— 
To have Music at Dinner.—Tell your wife 
she is not so handsome as the lady across the 





way. 

To save Butter—Make it so salt that nobody 
can eat it. 

To make Pie.—Play blind man’s buff in a 
printing office. [Types in aconfused state are 
called pi.] 


Poctrp. _ 


TWO YEARS OLD. 


Playing on the carpet near me, 
Is a little cherub girl: 

And her presence, much I fear me, 

-Sets my senses in a whirl; 

For a book is open lying, 

Full of grave philosophy ing, 

And I own I'm vainly trying 
There my thoughts to hold! 

But, in spite of my essaying, 

They will evermore be straying 

To that cherub near me playing, 
Only two years old. 








With her hair so long and flaxen, 
And her sunny eyes of blue, 
And her cheeks so plump and waxen, 
She is charming to the view. 
There her voice to all who hear it 
Breathes a sweet entrancing spirit ; 
O! to be forever near it 
Is a joy untold— 
For ’tis ever sweetly telling, 
To my heart, with rapture swelling, 
Of affection idly dwelling— . 
Only two years old. 


With a new delight I’m hearing 
All her sweet attempts at words, 
In their melody endearing, 
Sweeter far than any bird’s ; 
And the musical mistaking, 
Which her baby lips are making, 
From my heart a charm is waking, 
Firmer in its hold 
Than the charm so rich and glowing, 
From the Roman’s lip o’erflowing ; 
Then she gives a look so knowing, 
Only two years old! 


Now her ripe and honied kisses 
(Honied, ripe for me alone,) 
Thrill my sou] with various blisses, 
Venus never yet has known. 
When her twining arms are round me 
All domestic joy hath crowned me, 
And a fervent spel] hath bound me 
Never to grow cold. 
O! there’s not, this side of Aldenn, 
Aught with loveliness so laden 
As ae | little cherub maiden, 
nly two years old! 


THE GOOD WIFE. 

er house 
Was ordered well ; her children taught the way 
Of life; who, rising up in honor, called 
Her blessed ut pl d to be admired at 

home, 
And hear reflected from her husband’s praise 
Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign eye ; 
His praise alone, and faithful love and trust 
Reposed, was happiness enough for her. 
SS 


THE NEW YEAR. 
This year is just going away, 

The moments are finishing fast ; 
Look down, Lord, in mercy, I pray, 
To pardon the sins of the past: 

And, as soon as another begins, 
So help me to walk in thy fear. 
That I may not with follies and sins, 
Or idleness, waste the new year. 
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